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Executive Summary 




n 



ll ransforming postsecondary edu- 
cation to meet the demands and 
challenges of a new century is a 
task of enormous scope and 



complexity, and will require strong, imag- 
inative and sustained leadership at both 
the state and institutional levels. 



Staying “On Message” and Maintaining the 
Focus 

• Use every opportunity to call attention 
to the issue 

• Ensure progress is monitored and 
reported. 



Policymakers and education leaders must 
rethink the role postsecondary education 
plays in relation to economic and social 
needs and then carefully reexamine poli- 
cies, structures and operating principles in 
light of this new vision. They must help 
diverse constituencies recognize changing 
needs for postsecondary education, build 
support and consensus to address these 
needs, and align existing policies or 
develop new approaches to ensure that 
these needs will be effectively addressed 
in the future. 

Specifically, policy leadership for postsec- 
ondary education consists of systematic 
attention to the following tasks: 

Identifying the Needs and Articulating a 
Vision 

* Build a data-driven, analytic framework 

* Frame a public agenda to address the 
identified problems 

• Create a convincing storyline. 

Building Consensus Around the Need 
To Realize This Vision 

* With institutional leaders 

• With business leaders 

• With the public. 



Aligning the Implementation Tools 

• Planning 

• Structure /governance 

• Regulation 

• Budget 

• Accountability. 

At the core, policy leadership is grounded 
more strongly in the art of public leader- 
ship than in the techniques of policy 
analysis and implementation. Policy lead- 
ership involves creating consensus around 
an agenda, not "finding" that agenda. It 
requires individual leaders and leadership 
groups to get out in front of an issue — to 
identify key problems, develop and artic- 
ulate a vision for dealing effectively with 
the problems and continuously build and 
broaden understanding, commitment and 
support for that vision. Little real progress 
or social benefit is likely to result from the 
unfolding transformation of postsec- 
ondary education unless the tools and 
approaches of policy leadership are able 
to establish and maintain the new direc- 
tions that our community, state and 
national needs will require. 
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S everal years ago, we began an 

intensive effort in Kentucky to reex- 
amine our higher education needs 
and put into place a broader, more 
accessible, more effective postsecondary 
education system. In spring 1998, 1 began 
working with ECS to put together a nation- 
al initiative, Transforming Postsecondary 
Education in the 21st Century, involving 
many states, individuals and partnering 
organizations. What we have learned in 
Kentucky and are beginning to see national- 
ly is that this is really all about transforming 
ourselves — our expectations for advanced 
education and training, our ways of using 
and providing it and, most important, our 
ways of leading it. 

In the years ahead, states and communities 
face stiff competition — competition for 
industries and jobs, competition that pre- 
sumes high levels of basic education and 
skills, competition based on focused 
research and exceptional expertise, and 
competition for the resources to invest 
wisely in our collective future. 

Behind these things, the real competition is 
for knowledge — how to acquire it, how to 
use it, how to keep up with its continuous 
growth. We all know that to compete eco- 
nomically in a world shaped by continuous 
advances in knowledge, we need the full 
participation of all sectors of education and, 
in particular, the effective use of all postsec- 
ondary education resources. We look to 
postsecondary education to enhance the 
well-being of individuals and all of society 
in a multitude of other ways as well — from 
more secure families, to healthier 
communities, to more vibrant arts and 
scholarship, to creating a more promising 
future. 



O 




Fortunately, competition based on knowl- 
edge and these other values is not what 
economists call a zero-sum dilemma; our 
knowledge gains are not automatically 
someone else's loss, and making our lives 
and communities better can help others as 
well. I continue to believe that in postsec- 
ondary education we can achieve 
something like the quantum leaps in 
physics — quantum expansion in access to 
advanced knowledge and skills, quantum 
gains from how we integrate learning and 
knowledge from a variety of sources, and 
quantum improvements in how we apply 
new knowledge to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals and society. 

To accomplish quantum changes we need 
new forms of leadership. In particular, we 
need to reexamine our existing framework 
of higher education policies to take down 
the barriers and provide the direction to 
allow us to realize our full potential. This 
report examines and provides useful guid- 
ance for that type of leadership, which we 
are calling policy leadership. I and the other 
individuals and organizations that have 
worked on this initiative have come to see 
policy leadership as key to the transforma- 
tion of postsecondary education that we 
seek for the future. This report is not for 
reading alone — it is for doing. 

I would like to extend my thanks to the 
many experienced and dedicated individu- 
als and organizations who worked with us 
during the course of this important and 
timely initiative. 
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C omplex and interrelated forces 
are driving change in 
America's postsecondary edu- 
cation system: demographic 
trends, shifts in the economy and the job 
market, technological developments, 
ongoing reform and innovation in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the 
increasing proliferation of new providers 
of higher education services. 

Taken together, these developments and 
trends set the stage for a profound and 
wide-ranging transformation of the 
nation's postsecondary education system. 

But how ready, willing and able are our 
postsecondary institutions to undertake 
reform? To what extent do traditional 
ways of governing, regulating and 
funding higher education impede innova- 
tion and improvement? And what can 
and should public leaders do to help 
guide, promote and sustain the process of 
transformation? 

Under the leadership of its 1998-99 chair- 
man, Kentucky Governor Paul E. Patton, 
the Education Commission of the States 
(ECS) has focused its efforts over the past 
year on helping state leaders develop a 
clearer understanding of the transforma- 
tion that postsecondary education is 
undergoing, and on strengthening their 
ability to guide and facilitate this process. 

As a starting point, ECS in 1998 conduct- 
ed an in-depth survey of governors, 
legislative leaders and state higher educa- 
tion officials. By an overwhelming 
majority, the governors who participated 



in the survey rated the quality and perfor- 
mance of postsecondary education as 
increasingly crucial to their states' contin- 
ued strength, vitality and livability. At the 
same time, a large majority of the gover- 
nors viewed traditional institutions of 
higher education as troublingly out of 
sync with changing needs and demands, 
and acknowledged the need for major 
changes in policy and practice to create 
more a responsive postsecondary system. 
Most significant, all but a handful of the 
governors expressed reluctance to take on 
such an agenda. 

To be sure, rethinking and redesigning 
postsecondary education is a challenge of 
enormous scope and complexity, and will 
require strong, imaginative and sustained 
leadership at both the state and institu- 
tional levels. To grasp the enormity of this 
challenge, one has only to sketch a rough 
outline of what a truly transformed post- 
secondary education system might look 
like. 

Picture, if you will, a postsecondary 
system that serves as a flexible infrastruc- 
ture for meeting diverse needs in a time of 
rapid change. This system would be ver- 
satile, accessible, attuned to new 
technologies and economic trends; 
capable of continuously redesigning itself 
around the needs of both traditional and 
nontraditional students; able to try out 
new things, take initiative and use 
resources wisely. 

In such a system, all segments of higher 
education — community colleges, univer- 
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Sweeping changes 
in institutional 
practices will not — 
and indeed cannot 
— occur without a 
major overhaul of the 
public policies that 
shape postsecondary 
education. 




sities, research institutions, technical train- 
ing schools — would be focused on 
working together to stay abreast of chang- 
ing needs and market demand. 

Traditional boundaries would give way to 
new alliances among various segments of 
the postsecondary system and a stronger 
sense of partnership with K-12 education. 

The transformed system would be 
dynamic, entrepreneurial and account- 
able. In contrast to today's highly 
regulated and centrally managed system, 
individual institutions would have greater 
flexibility to define and achieve their mis- 
sions, with incentives to grow into new 
markets with new services. Institutions 
would offer learning programs in a 
variety of settings and formats: traditional 
undergraduate and graduate classes, full- 
time and part-time attendance, on campus 
and off campus, synchronous and 
asynchronous, traditional degrees as well 
as new competency-based programs. 

But such sweeping changes in institution- 
al practices will not — and indeed cannot 
— occur without a major overhaul of the 
public policies that shape postsecondary 
education. State leaders must rethink the 
role higher education plays in relation to 
economic and social needs and then care- 
fully reexamine policies, structures and 
operating principles in light of this new 
vision. 

Policymakers must face the fact that state 
mandates, regulations and funding for- 
mulas stand as major impediments to 
reshaping and improving postsecondary 
education. They provide little incentive 



for institutions to work together on issues 
of mutual concern: improvement of 
lower-division instruction, purposeful 
growth and expansion of technology- 
based education programs. In many ways, 
they place significant constraints on insti- 
tutions' ability to cut costs, develop new 
programs, collaborate with one another 
and experiment with new ways of doing 
things. 

The higher education policy structure that 
has been in place for decades is a state- 
based system of governance of public 
colleges and universities, complemented 
by free-standing private colleges and uni- 
versities chartered by the states. The state 
operates this sector as a cartel, establish- 
ing the institutions' roles and funds, and 
regulating and protecting them. 

Today, this cartel management is changing 
under the assault of the forces mentioned 
above. Technology and "virtual" courses 
are changing how learning takes place. 
New institutions, as well as the entrepre- 
neurial response of existing institutions, 
are moving higher education from a 
system of state-based cartels to at least a 
partial open market. More and more insti- 
tutions are crossing state, and even 
national, boundaries. But the current 
system of governance is not prepared to 
create and manage a market, and most 
institutions are not prepared for the new 
competition. 

For-profit firms have been active in higher 
education for a long time. They, however, 
have been confined to the margins — con- 
tractors for food services or bookstores, or 
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institutions such as barbers' colleges or 
truck drivers' schools. Today, these 
providers are penetrating to the core of 
the academic process, offering degrees 
that compete with traditional universities 
and colleges or helping traditional institu- 
tions design courses — or even major 
degree programs — for the Internet. 

Demographic shifts, technology, the emer- 
gence of new providers — each of these 
forces is not only powerful in its own 
right, but also interactive with the others. 
For example, new providers tend to be 
more entrepreneurial and, therefore, more 
aggressive in their use of technology. New 
providers are not limited geographically, 
so that competition from them has begun 
to cause traditional universities and col- 
leges to adopt technology more rapidly 
and look at ways to provide education 
from a distance. 

Given these changes, states must develop 
entirely new modes of providing for 
higher education. A preliminary review of 
state policies indicates that almost all are 
built on the assumption of the cartel 
system and do not serve to create and 
manage an intelligent, responsive market 
for higher education. Clearly, policymak- 
ers will have to learn to deal with issues 
that run beyond state, or even national, 
boundaries. They must find ways to take 
advantage of the best effects of competi- 
tive forces while limiting the 
disadvantages and preserving the best 
aspects and traditions of the current 
higher education system. In short, the task 
is to create a third way — better than the 
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current system of regulation, but without 
the flaws of a true market system. 

Colleges and universities are just awaken- 
ing to the dangers inherent in this new 
world, and a growing number have 
begun to recognize and react to the 
opportunities it presents. But the shared 
governance of the campus, the powerful 
hold of tradition and the strong student 
demand for entrance make it hard for 
institutions to begin to plan seriously for 
their futures. 

Thoughtful planning for a different future 
requires a joint effort on the part of politi- 
cal and academic leaders. Colleges and 
universities need to be part of an ongoing 
debate about what is happening and what 
needs to happen to make higher educa- 
tion more responsive to today's needs. 

This report is addressed to state and 
higher education leaders, who play 
crucial roles with respect to the postsec- 
ondary education system. It argues for 
policy leadership that will help states and 
the public recognize changing needs for 
postsecondary education, build support 
and a consensus to address these needs, 
and align existing policies or develop new 
approaches to ensure that these needs will 
be effectively addressed in the future. 
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Looking for Leadership 




olicymakers are increasingly 
aware of the pressures on higher 
education from a set of external 
forces that cannot — and should 
not — be ignored. While these forces 
differ in their specifics from state to state, 
their presence is so ubiquitous and their 
potential impacts so large that few policy- 
makers think they should be overlooked. 
Yet, across the states it is not easy to find 
examples of decisive state action to 
address the impending challenges. 



Almost all states will have to deal with 
the realities of a radically changed post- 
secondary client base. In some states, 
waves of new students will impact col- 
leges and universities not only by dint of 
sheer number but also because of growing 
diversity. Other states are threatened with 
exactly the opposite problem — a decreas- 
ing number of new high school graduates 
— resulting in higher education capacity 
that exceeds demand but which cannot be 
abandoned because of local interests and 
regional politics. And virtually all states 
are confronted with the need to serve 
increasing numbers of place-bound 
adults. 



This scenario means states must provide 
an array of postsecondary education 
options in geographically dispersed loca- 
tions in ways that respond to the specific 
programmatic requirements and time con- 
straints of working people. Few if any 
states have been able to develop and 
implement effective strategies to meet 
these diverse and rapidly changing adult 
education needs. 



The changing client base of postsecondary 
education extends beyond individuals to 
encompass employers and state govern- 
ments as well. Both have come to 
understand the importance of a well-edu- 
cated, well-prepared populace as 
fundamental to improving quality of life 
and enhancing economic competitiveness. 
This recognition has led to higher expecta- 
tions for institutions of higher education. 
The 1998 ECS survey undertaken as back- 
ground for this report indicates that 
governors expect colleges and universities 
to provide education and training that is 
highly responsive to the short-term needs 
of employers and communities. The 
notion of just-in-time delivery, it appears, 
is being applied to higher education in 
much the same way as to other 
service providers. 

Policymakers and the policy environment 
itself also are being affected by the sweep- 
ing impacts of technology and the 
emergence of new providers, including 
for-profit institutions such as the Univer- 
sity of Phoenix and a growing list of 
others. These new providers can serve as 
either formidable competitors or powerful 
allies in meeting new postsecondary 
needs. Change and expansion of new 
postsecondary markets are so rapid and 
so fundamental that good practices have 
not been established and conventional 
wisdom cannot be used as a basis for 
decisionmaking. New rules are being 
made up as these markets emerge. 
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This dynamic environment calls for 
strong, imaginative leadership by higher 
education policymakers at both the state 
and institutional levels. But while circum- 
stances cry out for a new kind of 
leadership, there is a widespread sense 
that it is in short supply. At a time when 
the need is for substantially new ways of 
ensuring that the benefits of postsec- 
ondary education are available to all 
citizens, the practice is to make slight 
adjustments to old ways of doing busi- 
ness. When the requirement is for 
reengineering and redesign, the common 
practice is to tinker under the hood. In 
short, when the opportunities for new 
policy leadership emerge, the tendency is 
to revert to modification of the existing 
tools — governance, funding mecha- 
nisms, accountability and regulation. 

But the landscape is not entirely barren. It 
is possible to identify examples of leader- 
ship that are substantially changing the 
ways in which postsecondary education 
institutions are meeting new needs and 
interacting with their social and economic 
environments. For example: 

• As Governor of Georgia from 1992 to 
1998, Zell Miller systematically used an 
array of policy mechanisms to address 
that state's low postsecondary educa- 
tion participation and attainment levels. 
He used funding to strengthen institu- 
tions, HOPE Scholarships to encourage 
individuals seeking further education, 
technology to improve teaching and 
learning, and P-16 councils to bring 
educators and communities together. 
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• In Illinois, Governor Jim Edgar during 
his two terms strongly supported the 
Board of Higher Education's Priorities, 
Quality, Productivity initiative, which 
used a combination of approaches to 
reexamine state-level priorities and 
reshape institutional roles in meeting 
these priorities. Now, under Governor 
George Ryan and new board leadership, 
this has evolved into a new Citizen's 
Agenda for Illinois Higher Education. 

• In Kentucky, Governor Paul E. Patton's 
leadership is fostering sweeping 
changes in postsecondary education 
policies to address the needs of a poorly 
prepared workforce and the conditions 
associated with low per-capita income. 
A full arsenal of policy tools has been 
brought to bear on the problem — new 
postsecondary structures, energized 
leadership, investment funding and 
additional ways to monitor progress. 

• In the Western states, leadership by 
Governors Michael Leavitt of Utah and 
Roy Romer of Colorado fostered the 
creation and subsequent development 
of the Western Governors University as 
a vehicle for broadening access, sharing 
resources across state lines and promot- 
ing options for entirely new ways of 
delivering instruction and credentialing 
learning — innovations that will bring 
change to many existing state policies. 
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• In Oklahoma, the framework of 
"responsibility centers" developed and 
now being implemented by the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher 
Education promises to meet the diverse 
needs of individuals, employers and 
communities by more effectively using 
existing education assets. Academic, 
funding, telecommunications and other 
policies are being shaped to support the 
new institutional roles required by this 
new framework. 

• In South Dakota, the Board of Regents 
and its executive director have built leg- 
islative and executive branch consensus 
around an agenda for change in the ser- 
vices provided to the state and the ways 
in which those services are delivered. 



These and other examples illustrate the 
existence and importance of policy leader- 
ship. But there are major impediments to 
fostering such change. Two impediments 
in particular are critical. First, the idea of 
policy leadership is abstract; it is difficult 
to describe its critical features in concrete 
terms. As a consequence, policy leader- 
ship is employed by those leaders who 
understand it intuitively, but not by those 
to whom it represents an approach 
outside their experience. This leads direct- 
ly to the second problem — an inability to 
provide guidance on how to exercise 
policy leadership. If it cannot be described 
in concrete terms, we cannot provide sug- 
gestions on the steps required for its 
widespread use. 
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The Essence of Policy Leadership 



n the simplest of terms, policy lead- 
ership for postsecondary education 
is the art of helping citizens (and 
their representatives) identify the 
needs to be met, the problems to be 
solved and the policies to support these 
objectives. In slightly more detail, postsec- 
ondary education policy leadership is 
composed of systematic attention to the 
following four tasks: 

Identify Needs and Articulate a Vision 



In many ways, policy leadership does 
start with "the vision thing," but not in 
the customary forms. Too often, the search 
is for catchy rhetorical phrases without 
substantive attention to the tangible needs 
and problems that must be addressed. It 
is easy, for example, to promote the con- 
cepts of higher education access and 
opportunity; it is more difficult to focus 
attention on the particular education 
needs of certain subpopulations within 
the state, be they residents of rural areas 
or inner cities, immigrant populations or 
citizens of limited financial means. It is 
less difficult politically to tout the impor- 
tance of higher education for economic 
development than it is to acknowledge 
that the greatest need within the state is 
basic literacy education for an underpre- 
pared workforce. 

The task is to articulate a vision for and 
about the citizens of the state, not about 
the higher education enterprise. The chal- 
lenge is to identify the conditions of 
individual and corporate citizens of a 
state that must be changed for the benefit 
of those citizens and for the good of 
society as a whole. 



Kentucky’s 2020 Vision 

Few states demonstrate sustained policy leadership for educa- 
tion more clearly than Kentucky. During the 1990s, Kentucky 
moved from widely acclaimed elementary and secondary edu- 
cation reforms to comprehensive postsecondary restructuring 
and improvement. Fundamental changes in state policy by the 
legislature, strong leadership by the governor, and support 
from Kentucky’s community and business leaders have been 
key to this success. 

In higher education, the stronger, reconstituted Council on 
Postsecondary Education is defining the vision, building the 
consensus and putting in place the tools to meet Kentucky’s 
education goals and aspirations for the 21st century. The 
2020 Vision pictures a future society of: 

° Highly educated citizens who are self-sufficient workers and 
good parents 

° Competitive industries and vibrant communities 

° Scholars and practitioners with new ideas and relevant 
knowledge 

° An integrated system of education that meets public needs 
and, more important, supports individual and 
community aspirations. 

The 2020 Vision reflects a “clear call for change” that is 
enhancing collaboration, increasing investments and produc- 
ing new energy across Kentucky's postsecondary 
education system. 



Build a Consensus Around the Need to 
Realize the Vision 

Policy leadership is about creating con- 
sensus, not finding it. It is about defining 
and giving voice to issues and then taking 
steps to ensure that others come to under- 
stand and appreciate the problem — 
although not necessarily the solution — in 
a similar way. In practical terms, this 
places responsibility on leadership to do 
the following: 
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1. Look at the facts and come to a judg- 
ment about the needs that must be 
addressed. 

2. Share that evidence with an ever- 
widening audience — other 
policymakers, opinion leaders, the 
media, the general public — and seek 
consensus around the interpretation of 
the evidence. 

The reality is that solutions to postsec- 
ondary education policy problems are 



seldom achieved in the absence of either 
collective understanding of the problem 
or widespread agreement that the 
problem identified is of sufficiently high 
priority to be addressed. Successful policy 
leaders deal with issues that meet both of 
these criteria. 

Stay “On Message" and Maintain 
the Focus 

Issues of strategic importance to a state 
and its citizens seldom are solved quickly. 



EDUCATION 






Identify the Needs and 
Articulate a Vision: 

• Build a data-driven, analytic 
framework 

• Frame a public agenda to address 
the identified problems 

• Create a convincing storyline 


Align the Implementation 
Tools 

• Planning 

• Structure/Governance 

• Regulation 

• Budget 

• Accountability 
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Build Consensus Around the 
Need to Address the Problems 

• With institutional leaders 

• With business leaders 

• With the public 


Stay “On Message” and 
Maintain the Focus 

• Use every opportunity to call 
attention to the issue 

• Monitor and report on progress 
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Progress requires concerted action over 
extended periods of time. The responsibil- 
ity of persons in positions of policy 
leadership is to maintain focus on the 
agenda, ensure progress is monitored and 
reported, and encourage mid-course cor- 
rections in the application of 
implementation tools. 

Align the Implementation Tools 

While problems get identified in broad 
terms, solutions almost invariably are 
achieved through numerous and consis- 
tent implementation steps. There is good 
reason to heed the admonition to " think 
globally but act locally/' Policy leaders 
cannot assume responsibility for solving 
problems, but they must help create an 
environment in which the people and 
institutions involved are encouraged to 
take actions that contribute to solutions. 

In policy leadership for postsecondary 
education, the obligation is to ensure that 
the tools available (funding, regulation, 
delegation of decisionmaking authority 



and accountability mechanisms) are 
wielded in ways that are mutually rein- 
forcing and oriented toward achieving the 
desired ends. 

Put in these terms, the notion of policy 
leadership does not seem all that compli- 
cated. So why are there so few obvious 
applications of these ideas in the realm of 
postsecondary education? 

Several barriers to policy leadership are 
outlined in the following section. These 
barriers must be confronted honestly and 
forthrightly, or they are likely to waylay 
and put off course the exercise of policy 
leadership. In the end, the essence of 
policy leadership is to stay the course, to 
sustain the momentum from needs, to 
vision, to consensus and to alignment of 
the policy tools that will support con- 
structive change. Too often, states and 
competing leadership groups take up 
parts of the agenda, but cannot sustain 
the momentum. 
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Barriers to the Exercise 
of Policy Leadership 
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any factors contribute to the 
infrequent exercise of real 
policy leadership on 
, matters affecting higher 

education. Setting aside such factors as 
the personalities and interests of persons 
in a position to exercise leadership, two 
overarching barriers remain: 

• The emphasis on "means" to the detri- 
ment of attention to "ends," that is, a 
focus on solutions without appropriate 
prior attention to defining the problem 

• The overwhelming tendency to define 
problems, when they are addressed, in 
terms of the education enterprise 



Refocusing Oregon’s Vision 

Building on a decade’s effort in economic development and 
educational improvement, Oregon Governor John Kitzhaber 
appointed a Task Force on Higher Education and the Economy 
to take a fresh look at what the state’s people, communities 
and businesses need, want and get from higher education. 

The task force began by identifying a number of barriers to 
change, including the following: 

° Compartmentalized governance 
o Institutional protectionism 
o Weak incentives 

° Obscure budgeting and funding processes 
° Over-regulation that stifles responsiveness. 

The task force then recommended several steps to overcome 
these barriers and begin to realize a new vision, including: 

° Access to world-wide higher education resources 
° “Open markets” with more providers and competitors 

o Clearly defined education services provided through “con- 
tracts” rather than general subsidies 

° More autonomy and customer-based accountability. 

With strong support from the governor, the system board and 
others, the policies and structures needed to realize this vision 
are being put into place. 



instead of the people served. Again, this 
involves focusing on the means rather 
than the ends. 

Immersion in the Means 

Policymakers function in a busy political 
world, a world in which losses are 
avoided and wins are counted when the 
possible — rather than the optimum or 
even the desirable — is achieved. In such 
a world, there are some real impediments 
to policy leadership. 

One such impediment is the consideration 
of time. With few exceptions, issues of 
strategic importance to a state or institu- 
tion are resolved only through persistent 
and consistent attention over several 
years. The agenda stated by one person or 
administration must be carried over to the 
next, a difficult situation in the best of cir- 
cumstances. The situation is exacerbated 
in states with term limits for elected offi- 
cials; individuals are in leadership 
positions for shorter periods of time and 
have even less patience for dealing with 
long-term issues. 

The Orientation of State-Level Decision- 
making to How Things Will Be Accomplished 

Questions of how money will be raised 
(tax policy), how resources will be distrib- 
uted (the budget) and what rules apply 
(regulatory matters of every stripe) domi- 
nate the formal decisionmaking processes 
in most states. As a consequence, it is 
harder to deal with the issues of why 
things should be done. It is hard not just 
because it is outside the norm, but also 
because focusing on the ends to be accom- 
plished brings to the fore political 
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differences that are difficult, or impossible, 
to reconcile. 

As soon as problems get specified clearly 
enough to give direction to potential solu- 
tions, it becomes clear that some 
constituents will receive more attention 
and benefits than others — rural instead 
of urban, the wealthy instead of the poor, 
or vice versa. A key facet of successful 
policy leadership is the ability to identify 
and communicate ways in which solu- 
tions to a specific problem benefit 
constituents across a broad range of the 
political spectrum. Put bluntly, solutions 
that focus on society's "have-nots" must 
be shown to serve the "haves" in direct 
ways. Postsecondary policy leadership 
needs to be framed in terms that will 
benefit all or the majority of society — for 
example, economic growth, healthy com- 
munities and broader access and 
opportunity. 

The Structure and Bureaucratic Processes 
Endemic in State Government 



Planning for New Policy in Utah 

In recent years, under the leadership of Governor Michael 
Leavitt and the state legislature, Utah has made sizable invest- 
ments in technology and telecommunications for higher 
education. For example, in 1998, 768 technologically deliv- 
ered classes were offered, with more than 24,000 enrollments. 
PC Week recently named Utah's System of Higher Education 
as No. 1 on its list of the top 100 most innovative government 
agencies and education institutions in the use of technologies. 

Building on these investments and facing growth both in the 
economy and in postsecondary enrollment, the Utah Board of 
Regents has undertaken a new master planning process. 
Beginning with surveys of major stakeholders and targeted 
discussions in communities and on campuses throughout the 
state, the board compiled a map of diverse needs, perspec- 
tives and expectations that underscored the challenges and 
opportunities Utah faces. 

This examination of statewide needs resulted in the creation of 
four separate task forces to reexamine aspects of state and 
system policy; funding mechanisms, accountability and per- 
formance indicators, technology needs (both management 
and delivery systems), and institutional roles and system con- 
figuration. The task forces are working with an eye toward 
finding better ways to meet the state's rapidly changing eco- 
nomic and social needs. 



The real problems faced by states and 
their individual and corporate citizens 
seldom fall neatly within the purview of a 
single state agency. Efforts to reduce crime 
seldom succeed when solutions are 
sought solely through the courts or the 
corrections department, ignoring issues of 
education, economics, employment and 
other factors connected to the incidence of 
crime. Similarly, efforts to improve the 
public schools are unlikely to be success- 
ful without the wholehearted 
participation of higher education, social 
service agencies and other agencies and 
programs. Almost all attempts to improve 
the lives of people, the health of children. 



the strength and viability of communities, 
and the earnings of both employers and 
employees require creative and concerted 
action by multiple elements of state gov- 
ernment. In some cases, this means 
lending a helping hand, but as often as 
not, it means not erecting barriers. 

In the context of state policy, postsec- 
ondary education gets caught in this same 
web — viewing itself (and being viewed 
by others) as a competitor for funds rather 
than as an integral part of solutions to 
critical state problems. The emphasis gets 
placed on institutions and their status and 
well-being rather than on the use of this 
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Policy leaders must 
ensure that activities 
undertaken do not 
lead to circumstances 
in which the easy 
work gets done and 
the hard work is 
ignored. 



major statewide asset to achieve social 
purposes. The increasing reliance on 
"markets" to provide incentives for insti- 
tutional change and behaviors likely will 
exacerbate problems from the perspective 
of state needs. In response to incentives in 
the broader environment, institutions are 
likely to pursue agendas not on the list of 
a state's strategic issues. 

Because of this, and particularly within a 
market environment, states not only must 
sustain education capacity, but also enter 



the market on behalf of their citizens' col- 
lective needs and enlist the aid of a wide 
range of contributors in addressing the 
needs. In doing so, policy leaders must 
ensure that the activities undertaken do 
not lead to circumstances in which the 
easy work gets done and the hard work 
gets ignored. If so, the "wrong" problems 
may be solved, but the real issues may be 
obscured by things less important. This is 
the ultimate and most difficult demand 
for accountability. 
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The Content of Public Agendas 



olicy leadership as defined 
places the creation and further- 
ance of a public agenda at the 
core of the activity. Matters of 



implementation play a subsidiary role; 
center stage is reserved for defining the 
issues to be addressed — easy to say, hard 
to do. Success in developing consensus 
around a public agenda that gives direc- 
tion to activities carried out by higher 
education institutions (and other organi- 
zations and agencies) is what separates 
policy leadership from organizational 
administration. 



Oklahoma's "Brain Gain 2010" 

The Oklahoma State Regents recently launched a new 
initiative, Brain Gain 2010, to raise postsecondary education 
participation and attainment levels. The initiative is designed 
to increase baccalaureate and associate degree completion to 
match the pace of competitor states through a set of related 
strategies, including the following: 

° Strengthening admission standards to ensure students are 
well-prepared for college-level work 

° Easing students' transition from high school to post- 
secondary education and into the workplace 

° Increasing incentives for student academic performance 
and progression 

° Ensuring smooth transfer and program articulation across 
two-year colleges, four-year universities and 
other providers, in line with changing student needs 
and enrollment patterns. 

Realizing the scope of the challenges and the constraints on 
the state's resources, the board also has put into place a 
"learning site initiative." Colleges and universities will be 
responsible for meeting postsecondary education needs not 
just through their own classes and programs, but also by 
bringing in courses and services from other providers outside 
as well as inside their geographic service area. This approach 
will make existing institutions "delivery hubs" for a variety of 
services and providers, with the use of OneNet, the state's 
telecommunications and information network. 



The public agenda of the key strategic 
postsecondary education issues facing a 
state will vary necessarily from state to 
state. Even if the problems facing State A 
are nearly identical to those facing State B, 
plantation of an agenda seldom works. 
The seeds of ideas can be borrowed, but 
they must be grown and nurtured in the 
unique soil of each state's political 
culture. As a consequence, similar 
agendas can emerge cloaked in different 
terms and portrayed, appropriately, to dif- 
ferent constituencies in varying ways. 

While the public agenda will necessarily 
differ from state to state, the overarching 
themes that emerge across the states tend 
to revolve around a limited set of common 
issues. These include the following: 

Economic Development and Betterment 

Economic issues underlie postsecondary 
policy initiatives in many states, although 
they emerge in different guises. 

In some states, the emphasis is placed on 
raising citizens' standard of living. This 
agenda usually focuses on creating better 
jobs for an underemployed workforce. In 
other states, the strategic issue is diversi- 
fying the economy and the tax base, 
creating less dependence on one or two 
industries, such as agriculture or mining. 
Still other states emphasize having a 
highly educated workforce and working 
to ensure that the economy will evolve in 
such a way as to keep that workforce 
employed. Finally, there are states where 
the focus is on alleviating regional differ- 
ences in economic opportunity and, in the 
process, reducing the incidence of eco- 
nomic deprivation in the poorest areas. 
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Even in states with 
stable population 
bases, there can be 
serious problems 
associated with 
demographic 
changes. 





These are subtle but important differences 
that become more powerful with good data 
and that will frame the economic issues in 
ways that will bring education to the fore- 
front. As political leaders make more 
speeches on the need for a world-class 
workforce to succeed in an increasingly 
competitive, global economy, education is 
always a big part of the solution. 

Improving the Quality of Life 

Under this umbrella theme are issues 
dealing with public safety, transportation, 
the environment and public health, partic- 
ularly issues such as infant mortality, 
nutrition and the physical well-being of 
young children. The windfall of tobacco 
settlement funds has brought conversation 
about these topics to the forefront in some 
states, although the connections to postsec- 
ondary education are not yet clear. In 
arguing quality-of-life issues, the tendency 
is to create a laundry list of historically 
unfunded (or underfunded) programs 
rather than to undertake a coordinated, 
well-planned effort directed at a clearly 
articulated problem, and actively involving 
higher education and other sectors. 

Dealing with Demographic Change 

Some states face the challenge of rapid 
population growth and the consequences 
of this growth for education, the economy 
and quality of life. Other states are con- 
fronting the complications associated with 
population decreases and the different 
impacts on the economy, the viability of 
communities and the ability to sustain the 
delivery of basic services. Even in states 



with stable population bases, there can be 
serious problems associated with demo- 
graphic changes. 

This situation is most evident in states 
where the population increasingly is con- 
centrated in urban areas, creating new 
problems in both cities and the depopulat- 
ed areas left behind. Demographic changes 
also involve the rapid growth of diverse 
population groups. In California, for 
example, the concern is with providing 
educational opportunities for "Tidal Wave 
II," the 450,000 additional students, mostly 
non- Anglo, expected to seek postsec- 
ondary education in the next decade. In 
several other high-growth states as well, 
this need to accommodate population 
change has dominated policy discussions, 
with issues of the economy and quality of 
life being nudged into the background. 

However these overarching issues are 
framed, they have several features in 
common. First, they represent the kinds of 
issues political leaders have trouble ignor- 
ing. Second, although the problems seem 
obvious, it is usually difficult to frame them 
in ways that lead to consensus. For policy 
leaders, the real challenge is finding a way 
to frame the issue that is not inherently 
divisive. Third, these issues cannot be 
addressed successfully by a single state 
agency or policy tool; rather, they must be 
addressed on a broad front. Fourth, and 
probably most important, none of these 
issues is specifically about higher education 
or postsecondary education, yet postsec- 
ondary education has significant roles to 
play in addressing almost all of them. 

22 
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There is considerable evidence, for 
example, that the more highly educated an 
individual, the more likely it is that he or 
she: 

• Is economically secure 

• Will contribute to his or her community 

• Will attend to his or her personal well- 
being and have access to the health-care 
system 

• Will provide for the needs of his or her 
children. 

Clearly, a strong case can be made for 
policies and public investments designed 
to raise the education levels of a state's 
population. In many states, this requires 
fashioning policies designed to enhance 
education levels of the adult population, 
not just persons coming through the tradi- 
tional education pipeline into adulthood. 
The majority of persons who will make 
up the workforce in 2020 already are past 
the traditional age for formal education. If 
a state has an education deficit, a major 
part of its solution necessarily must 
involve strategies focused on individuals 
age 25 and older. These individuals are 
likely to be rooted in their communities 
by employment, family responsibilities 
and other ties. They require convenient 
access to learning opportunities that 
provide an avenue to continuing improve- 
ment and personal betterment. 

A hallmark of successful policy leadership 
will be the ability to fashion policies and a 
postsecondary environment that create 
the conditions in which education goes to 
the client (rather than the client always 



accommodating the services). Just as 
crucial is the ability to connect education 
policy to broader state purposes — eco- 
nomic improvement, enhanced quality of 
life and other issues that usually serve as 
the basis for a public agenda. Making 
public policy on an agency-by-agency 
basis — and, specifically, treating higher 
education as an enterprise disconnected 
from the broader issues — gets in the way 
of achieving these desired ends. 

With these points in mind, it is clear that 
those persons charged with exercising 
policy leadership have legitimate ques- 
tions and face major challenges: What are 
the best ways to get started? What types 
of information are needed? What strate- 
gies work best? In short: What can I do 
about this on Monday morning? 
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The Practicalities of Getting Started 




xercising policy leadership is a 
complicated undertaking. It nec- 
essarily varies in keeping with 
the particular problems and the 
political cultures of each of the 50 states. 
The obligation to put a local face on lead- 
ership means there are no "cookbook" 
solutions. It is more art than science, and 
the most effective strategies are those 
designed in place. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that policy leadership 
requires more than a winning style and 
charismatic presence. At its core, policy 
leadership is substantive; it revolves 
around defining a problem to be 
addressed and taking steps to ensure that 
actions taken over time collectively repre- 
sent solutions to those problems. 



Exercising Policy Leadership Through 
Statewide Planning 

In Illinois, the Board of Higher Education commissioned 
surveys of students, employers, legislators, community 
leaders and other key persons to develop a clearer picture of 
perceptions and concerns about higher education. 

These needs and expectations became the basis for a new 
statewide plan — "Education for the 21st Century: A Citizens' 
Agenda for Illinois Higher Education." Based on the new plan, 
the board is working with state and institutional leaders to put 
into place a set of ambitious initiatives to increase education 
access and attainment, enhance institutional quality and 
responsiveness, and strengthen partnerships and productivity 
in ways that individual institutional efforts alone never could 
accomplish. 

Similarly, in Mississippi, a new committee is working on 
ways to link and frame institutional planning more effectively. 
The Board of Trustees Planning Committee is challenging the 
higher education system to take a fresh look at the state's 
changing needs and shape a vision that will address those 
needs. This effort is a clear example of exercising policy lead- 
ership at the state and institutional levels to chart a new 
course for postsecondary education. 



Because there are large substantive com- 
ponents to policy leadership, it is possible 
to suggest how to proceed. Outlined 
below is a set of steps that, if effectively 
completed, could increase the likelihood 
of success. 

Who, however, can and should exercise 
policy leadership for postsecondary edu- 
cation? First, governors are often in the 
best position to develop and provide 
policy leadership. They can command 
statewide public attention, convene the 
requisite parties, organize the necessary 
resources, point to problems and possible 
solutions, appoint high-profile commis- 
sions and even call special legislative 
sessions. An increasing number of gover- 
nors are exercising visible leadership 
around education and postsecondary edu- 
cation issues, either directly or through 
the designation and active support of 
leaders who can act on their behalf. 

Legislative leaders and legislative bodies 
in general are less well-positioned to play 
such policy leadership roles, simply by 
virtue of the fact that they represent more 
local constituencies and speak with many 
voices. Yet, policy leadership for postsec- 
ondary education cannot go forward 
without support and consistent actions in 
the relevant areas of legislative decision- 
making, including appropriations, 
substantive legislation and oversight. Leg- 
islative leaders also can convene special 
committees and study groups, and it is 
extremely important that such efforts 
support the directions being set for policy. 

Statewide higher education boards, board 
chairmen and state higher education exec- 
utive officers also can and often do play 
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central roles in policy leadership. Acting 
on behalf of the public and through 
appointment by the governor, board 
chairmen in Illinois, Utah, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and other states have set and 
sustained policy agendas that go well 
beyond the immediate needs of the insti- 
tutions for which they hold governing or 
coordinating roles. 

In a number of states, citizens' lobbies, 
privately funded groups or business- 
industry-community coalitions are 
starting to play policy leadership roles. 
The California Citizens Commission on 
Higher Education is one example. To be 
successful, however, such independent 
efforts must find ways to institutionalize 
the coalitions they assemble and the direc- 
tions they advocate. Lacking this, even the 
most energized citizens' lobbies can 
quickly dissipate or fall victim to compet- 
ing interests. 

Diagnosing the Problem 

The first step in effective policy leadership 
is attention to diagnosing the problem. 
While the solicited viewpoints of individu- 
als with different perspectives is a useful 
step, it is often taken too early in the 
process. As the initial step, there is no sub- 
stitute for gathering facts — facts that allow 
one to paint a picture of the state postsec- 
ondary system's strengths and weaknesses, 
stripped bare of the rhetoric and the rose- 
colored glasses often employed to put a 
positive spin on findings. The task is to 
assemble data that allow comparisons 
between and among states and counties or 
regions within a state. 



O 




Problem diagnoses also require data that 
provide a glimpse of the future, such as 
demographic and economic projections. 
The following data are key elements in 
any analyses directed at defining the 
problem: 

Demographics — current and projected 

• Numbers 

• Age 

• Race /ethnicity 

• Education attainment 

Economics 

• Components of gross state product 

• Employment, by industry and 
occupation 

• Per-capita income 

• Incidence of poverty 

Health 

• Key indicators of health status of 
various subpopulations 

Criminal justice 

• Crime statistics 

• Incarceration rates. 

Education participation and success 

Even a cursory examination of basic sta- 
tistics will serve to identify compelling 
statewide issues. More careful examina- 
tion can lead to real understanding of the 
issues — nuances, complexities and inter- 
relationships to other issues. In Kentucky, 
for example, such analyses drew attention 
to low per-capita incomes and low educa- 
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Once policy leaders 
have a grasp of the 
issue, the difficult 
work begins — 
communicating the 
nature and scale of 
the problem to a 
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tion attainment levels that leave large seg- 
ments of the state's population incapable 
of participating effectively in the modern 
workplace. In California and New 
Mexico, such analyses provided insight 
into the ramifications of population 
growth; in North Dakota, just the oppo- 
site — the complications of major 
population redistribution within the state. 
Whatever the issues, the objectives of 
diagnosis should be the following: 

• Focus on the problem, not the solutions 

• Bring problems or issues into stark relief 
through comparisons with other states 
and/or contrasts across regions or pop- 
ulation groups 

• Focus on the needs of the state's citi- 
zens, individually and collectively, 
rather than on institutions of higher 
education. 

Developing a "Storyline” Around 
the Topic 

Once policy leaders have a grasp of the 
substance of the issue, the difficult work 
begins — communicating the nature and 
scale of the problem to a broader audi- 
ence. Eiere there is no substitute for the 
skill, ability and courage of individual 
leaders. The task is to find a way to 
deliver bad news ("our state is not doing 
well in a key area") in a way that enlists 
support to address the problem from a 
broad array of constituents. It is impossi- 
ble to overstate the value of a simple 
phrase or slogan that captures the vision 
and resonates with people. Among the 
slogans some states have used for their 
postsecondary initiatives are "Education 
Pays," "Learning for Life" and "Investing 
in Our Future." f 



Building a Consensus 

As noted earlier, policy leadership 
requires the ability to build a consensus 
around a defined problem. Leaders must 
take responsibility for framing the issues 
and then use the consultative process to 
build awareness, understanding and 
acceptance of the issues. This requires an 
explicit strategy to take the message to 
editorial boards, executive boards of busi- 
ness and industry groups, labor unions, 
representatives of taxpayer-rights groups 
and others. Such outreach allows the sto-. 
ryline to be fine-tuned, alternative 
interpretations of the data to surface and 
acceptance of the message to be assessed. 
Policy leaders also can take advantage of 
public appearances to bring the message 
to a broader audience. 

Fortunately, this is the area of comfort and 
expertise for most public leaders. In fact, 
the tendency often is to go too far, to 
promise too much too quickly. The best 
policy leadership results when the strate- 
gy does the following: 

• Stays focused on the problems or issues 
and avoids proffering solutions before 
there is widespread acceptance that a 
problem exists and must be addressed. 

• Is flexible enough to accommodate a 
better definition of the problem if 
someone comes forward with a persua- 
sive reinterpretation of the data. 

• Continues the effort even if a parade 
does not form behind the issue. This 
may not mean rejection of the issue but 
rather a collective unwillingness to 
address the problem at this time. 

26 
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Recommending Solutions 

Once an issue is firmly established on the 
public agenda, there is much to be said 
for opening the door to suggested solu- 
tions or combining actions that represent 
small steps in the direction of a resolution 
to the problem. If the issue being 
addressed is truly of strategic interest, it is 
highly unlikely that its resolution will 
come in a single master stroke. Progress 
more likely will come from persistent, 
consistent steps that nudge the state in the 
desired direction. The role of policy lead- 
ership is not to have all the answers. 
Rather, the assignment is to stay on 
message and ensure the issue gets atten- 
tion over an extended period by 
continually asking the question: "How 
does this action help us get where we 
need to go?" When this question is antici- 
pated at all levels up and down the line, 
the problem statement has become institu- 
tionalized. 

Conducting a Policy Audit 

One more formal step important to imple- 
mentation is conducting a policy audit. It 



is important to review existing policies for 
postsecondary education — finance, 
governance, accountability, regulation — 
and ask the following questions: 

• Which policies provide positive incen- 
tive and direction to addressing the 
identified problem? 

• Would specific policy changes enhance 
their positive impact? 

• Which policies or policy processes 
create barriers to addressing the issue? 

• Can such policies be eliminated or 
processes changed or less negative alter- 
natives be found? 

If the task, for example, is to address adult 
literacy, states need to put in place policies 
that provide intensive education to persons 
receiving welfare payments or who have 
been incarcerated. At the same time, they 
should avoid or eliminate policies that 
establish higher tuition levels for students 
who access their education via distance 
learning, or that limit the ability of any 
provider to offer remedial education. 
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Conclusion 




t the core, policy leadership is 
grounded more strongly in the art 
\ of public leadership than in the 
Lk techniques of policy analysis 
and implementation. Leadership involves 
creating consensus around an agenda, not 
"finding" that agenda. It requires leaders 
to identify key problems, develop and 
articulate a vision for dealing effectively 
with those problems, and then get a sub- 
stantial part of the broader society to 
unite around a common agenda. Policy 
leadership requires getting out in front of 
an issue — discussing a problem, getting 
others committed to addressing that 
problem and establishing the parameters 
of a solution. 

If and when this is accomplished, leaders 
are well-advised to step back. It is not 
wise to try to provide all the answers to 
the problem posed; initial answers are not 
necessarily better than those of other 
persons who may have something to con- 
tribute. While leaders do not have to 
shoulder the full responsibility for offer- 
ing policy solutions, they are obliged to 
do the following: 

• Invite others to contribute to a solution 
(or to progress) in whatever ways are 
appropriate. Policy leadership needs to 
focus on the "big ideas" and recognize 
that implementing solutions requires 
many small steps that reinforce and 
complement one another. This means 
that an essential feature of policy lead- 
ership for postsecondary education is 
the ability to rally to the common cause 
those persons with authority. 

28 



• Monitor progress and constantly rein- 
force the agenda through both word 
and deed. It is critical that persons in 
positions of policy leadership explain 
their acts (and judge the acts of others) 
by reference to the established agenda. 
They must be able to say, "I am taking 
this step because it contributes to our 
public agenda in this way." 

• Find ways to institutionalize the 
public agenda — to keep it from 
passing from the scene as a result of 
the next election, new board appoint- 
ments or new individuals joining the 
leadership team. This is not to say that 
public agendas cannot and should not 
change. It is to say, however, that the 
issues of strategic importance to a. state 
seldom are resolved in one four- or 
eight-year span of time. Continuity is 
important. Carrots cannot grow if they 
are uprooted daily to check on their 
development, and policies do not work 
if they are uprooted before they have 
time to take effect. 

ECS hopes this report will help remove 
some of the mystery and abstraction from 
the notion of policy leadership, and con- 
tribute to its being more widely and 
effectively practiced. If it also fuels sub- 
stantive action on important topics of 
postsecondary education, it will serve 
even more useful purposes. Little real 
progress or social benefit is likely to result 
from the unfolding transformation of 
postsecondary education unless the tools 
and approaches of policy leadership are 
able to set and maintain the new direc- 
tions that the community, state and 
national needs will require. 
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For More Information 



n 



U o provide background and stim- 
ulate discussion, ECS asked 
leading thinkers and thoughtful 
^ leaders to provide short "brief- 



ing papers" on key issues facing 
postsecondary education. The assignment 
was to convey, as briefly and succinctly as 
possible, the urgency and importance of 
the issue and its public policy implica- 
tions. 



The authors and their papers include the 
following: 

" Help Wanted: Advanced Education and the 
Changing Workforce ," 

Anthony P. Camevale 

"Postsecondary Education's Role in Social 
Mobility and Social Justice" 

William G. Bowen 



"Education Uses of Information Technology: 

A View for State Leaders ," 

Margaret A. Miller and Steven W. Gilbert 

"Higher Education for the Next Century: 
Changing State Needs and Roles," 

Patrick M. Callan and Gordon K. Davies 

"Convergence and Competition: Transforming 
Postsecondary Education — An International 
Perspective," 

Alan Wagner 

These papers are intended to stimulate 
broad discussion within many different 
settings. None of the papers represents 
the diversity of perspectives and interests 
that needs to be considered in addressing 
these important issues. By airing the 
issues, however, ECS hopes to promote 
more considered action. 



"The School-College Connection," 

Arthur Levine 

"Changing Demands on Teacher Education 
and Professional Development," 

James B. Hunt and Molly Corbett Broad 



The briefing papers are contained in a 
companion volume. Transforming Postsec- 
ondary Educatiojt for the 21st Century - 
Briefing Papers, available on the ECS Web 
site (www.ecs.org). 
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